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Congress votes inflation 

Working furiously into the night, a Senate wrecking 
crew, made up of Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats, voted to demolish the foundations of effective 
price controls just in time to beat the June 30 deadline. 
The able and honorable gentlemen passed a new De- 
fense Production bill, forbidding all price rollbacks, 
which ought to be the best news the Kremlin has had 
since Mao took over China. In a radio interview shortly 
preceding the Senate vote, Michael V. DiSalle, director 
of the Office of Price Stabilization, said that the ban on 
rollbacks would mean a new price line five or six per 
cent higher than the lofty one we now have. In mone- 
tary terms, for the country as a whole, he estimated 
the increase in living costs at $10 billion. A nice night's 
work, indeed. Consumers may find a crumb of comfort 
in the knowledge that the impact of the Senate’s irre- 
sponsibility will not be felt for at least another thirty- 
one days. While the allegedly more responsible half of 
the legislature was tearing things apart, the House, 
unable to finish its version of a new bill (Am. 7/7, pp. 
342-3) voted to extend the present Defense Produc- 
tion Act to August 1. To keep some kind of legislation 
on the books, the Senate approved this extension. But 
that’s a very small crumb of comfort, since the Repre- 
sentatives attached to the extension an anti-rollback 
amendment like the Senate’s. That had the immediate 
effect of cancelling an OPS order that would have fixed 
new and fairer price ceilings on a host of manufactured 
products starting July 2. There’s no sense in trying to 
pretend that the outlook isn’t grim. Unless the people 
at once raise an angry shout, millions of consumers will 
be cruelly squeezed, the defense program will cost ad- 
ditional billions, and the whole future soundness of 
our economy will be jeopardized. Talk of a twenty-five- 
cent dollar isn’t nearly so funny now as it used to be. 


Budget in the black 

For the third time in his seven full fiscal years in of- 
fice, President Truman had a budget surplus to offer 
the country. When at midnight on June 30 Secretary of 
the Treasury Snyder toted up his books, he found re- 
ceipts running $3.5 billion ahead of expenditures. A far 
cry from the President’s original January, 1950 estimate 
of a deficit of $5.1 billion, this second largest surplus in 
the nation’s history—the biggest was $8.1 billion in 1948 
—also showed a startling improvement over his revised 
estimate of January, 1951. Then Mr. Truman guessed 
that the Government would spend $47.2 billion and 
take in $44.5 billion, for a deficit of $2.7 billion. What 
upset the Presidential guesswork was a combination of 
factors arising out of the Korean war and the rearma- 
ment program. On the one hand, higher tax rates plus 
higher prices and incomes sent Federal revenues soar- 
ing to $48 billion. Government spending, on the other 
hand, fell nearly $3 billion below White House esti- 
mates. This healthy surplus, strange as it may seem, is 
not an unmixed blessing. It comes at a time when the 
country as a whole, and Congress more especially, is 
undergoing an acute attack of complacency and busi- 
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ness-as-usual. The men charged with the nation’s mili- 
tary security have recently warned us against a letdown 
even should the shooting in Korea stop. Those responsi- 
ble for the country’s economic well-being have been 
equally insistent that the worst danger from inflation 
lies ahead. If these warnings go unheard amid jubila- 
tion over the 1951 surplus, the black ink on Uncle Sam’s 
books will quickly turn to red. The rearmament pro- 
gram, and the whole effort to check the worldwide 
march of communism, will suffer disastrously. 


General Clark on Army training 

Six weeks ago we took notice of the criticism Benja- 
min Fine, education editor of the New York Times, had 
made of the Army’s Information Program (Am. 6/2, 
p. 240). In a rather remarkable explanation of the 
training our Army now receives, General Mark W. 
Clark, Chief of Army Field Forces, has himself taken 
notice of Mr. Fine’s survey. The General, in a feature 
article written for the North American Newspaper Al- 
liance (published in the New York Times for June 24), 
observes that “notwithstanding some reports to the 
contrary, which were based on a limited and super- 
ficial examination,” the Army’s Information Program is 
“good” and is making “a most valuable contribution to 
the preparation of our troops...” He claims that from 
his own observations in Korea he knows that the pro- 
gram is paying off. More important than the question 
of who is right about the results the Army is getting in 
its effort to “indoctrinate” our soldiers are the difficul- 
ties it is encountering: 

Admittedly, it is not an easy task to take the 
average young American who has enjoyed almost 
unlimited freedom, luxuries and every advantage 
which indulgent parents can provide, and trans- 
form him in a short time [now 16 weeks] into a 
physically hardened soldier, professionally pre- 
pared for battle and imbued with a will to fight. 

Whether “advantage” is the right word for what the 
General describes as “almost unlimited freedom” and 
“luxuries” is at least doubtful. The main point, however, 
is that criticism of the Army’s Information Program 
gives the Army a chance to return the volley. 


.-.and the “home, school and church” 


With becoming moderation, General Clark points 
out that the Army has to make up for the failures of the 
“home, school and church”: 
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A full appreciation of the obligations of citizen- 
ship under a democratic system should be instilled 
during his formative years by home, school and 
church. All too frequently these attributes have 
not been acquired by our youth before they enter 
the military service. So in addition to performing 
its primary mission of training troops for military 
service, the Army must also accomplish some citi- 
zenship training (emphasis added ). 

Do parents and educators realize how serious a criti- 
cism General Clark has made of our American public 
schools, which educate nine-tenths of our youth 
through high school? These tax-supported schools have 
excluded religion and substituted “good citizenship” 
as the paramount goal of schooling. “The American 
common school,” wrote President William F. Russell 
of Teachers College in the March issue of the NEA 
Journal, “has been maintained through the years to 
educate the children of this country to be effective 
citizens . . . This is the first purpose of our schools. . .” 
General Clark, in defending the Army’s Information 
Program against criticism from a reporter who seldom 
finds any fault with our public schools, is finding seri- 
ous fault with the products of public education—pre- 
cisely on the score of failure to inculcate “the obliga- 
tions of citizenship under a democratic system.” This 
is a striking example of an undeniable truth: a school 
system lacking a consistent philosophy of life cannot 
satisfactorily educate responsible citizens. The Army 
seems to be doing it. Might the reason be that “we 
devote much consideration to the spiritual welfare of 
our troops”? 


French colonialism lingers on 

French colonialism is still very much alive. In both 
Morocco and Viet Nam, two of her already shaky out- 
posts of empire, France is more concerned about her 
dubious prestige than she is about the Communist 
threat to the free world. In his New York Post column 
of June 26 William Attwood relates that our French 
allies cannot seem to realize that the air bases we are 
constructing in Morocco are for their protection as well 
as our own. Paris approved the project three months 
ago. Since then local French officials have tied the 
hands of Col. George Derby, commander of the U. S. 
Corps of Engineers, by haggling over the use of their 
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own contractors and inferior equipment. For no other 
purpose than to convince the exploited Moroccans that 
Americans are no better than the colonial-minded 
French, they have insisted that we pay rock-bottom 
wages to local labor—sometimes as low as 10 cents an 
hour. The wage scale also demands that we pay Moroc- 
cans less than Europeans are paid for the same job. 
Result: we are being forced to lose friends we need in 
the Arab world. In Indo-China, on June 29, just as the 
Vietnamese Government was about to sign an ECA 
agreement granting the country $23 million in eco- 
nomic aid, France called a halt. The French were not 
yet ready to approve. Their hesitation seriously em- 
barrasses Bao Dai’s anti-Communist Government, 
which still lacks strong roots in a country where “inde- 
pendence” is the political rallying cry. The agreement 
would have been Viet Nam’s first bilateral pact signed 
on her own. It would have proved that France was sin- 
cere in her promise of independence. At a Paris meet- 
ing of UNESCO on June 28, when complaints were 
raised about France’s educational systems in North 
Africa and Morocco, the French replied that this was 
France’s business and nobody else’s. French colonial- 
ism is drawing out its swan song a little too long. 


Footing the liquor bill 

You'd think that shoes and clothing were much more 
than twice as important as liquor, wine and beer, 
wouldn't you? The U. S. public doesn’t think so, accord- 
ing to Department of Commerce figures for 1950. In 
that year, we spent $8.76 billion for bibulous pur- 
poses and only $18.7 billion for shoes and clothing. 
Throw in the $4.4 billion spent in 1950 on tobacco, the 
$3.8 billion on recreation and spectator amusements, 
the (at least) $10 billion on gambling, and it surely 
seems that our pleasures are threatening to become as 
imperative as our necessities. This hot summer day 
hasn’t got us down. We aren't venting a latent Puritan- 
ism. Pleasure has its place, but when we think that we 
spend only $5 billion on public education and donate 
only $4 billion to all charities, it’s really time to take 
stock. At least, the next time the temptation comes to 
gripe at taxes and requests for charitable donations, 
the saving thought may rise that it’s little enough, after 
all, to subtract from luxuries to keep our country strong 
and our souls generous. Citizens of many another coun- 
try are living under positive austerity. Are we to whine 
when we feel the pinch in the area of superfluities? 


T.R. on the Boone case 

Our readers may recall the gross violation of civil 
rights perpetrated by the Boone, Iowa, school board 
in late April (Am. 5/12, p. 151). Its members refused 
to renew the contract of a Catholic teacher in the local 
public high school because he exercised his constitu- 
tional and natural right to send his son to a parochial 
school. It so happens that Theodore Roosevelt branded 
such conduct as entirely un-American and inimical to 
the public schools themselves. T.R. advocated “com- 
plete severance of Church and State.” He believed that 
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“no public moneys [shall be] appropriated for sectar- 
ian schools.” (This was before the introduction, by the 
public schools, of “auxiliary services”; before, therefore, 
the constitutional distinction between “direct” and “in- 
direct” aid was invoked by the U. S. Supreme Court to 
justify such services, given directly to all children; be- 
fore, too, his own State (New York) amended its con- 
stitution in favor of bus rides for all children; before, 
finally, Federal aid to education became an issue.) 
Here is what “Teddy” Roosevelt said: 

... As a necessary corollary to this, not only the 
pupils but the members of the teaching force and 
the school officials of all kinds must be treated 
exactly on a par, no matter what their creed; and 
there must be no more discrimination against Jew 
or Catholic or Protestant than discrimination in 
favor of Jew or Catholic or Protestant. Whoever 
makes such discrimination is an enemy of the pub- 
lic schools (Fear God and Take Your Own Part, 
p. 361. New York: George H. Doran Company, 
1916). 

On July 3 the Iowa Civil Liberties Union demanded 
that the teacher, Robert Shorb, be reinstated. 


A-bomb and Yalta 

William L. Laurence, who towards the end of World 
War II was chosen by the War Department to make a 
newspaperman’s report on the atomic bomb, was the 
only one of his craft to visit the atomic bomb plants, to 
witness the first test explosion and to see the bombing 
of Nagasaki. During this time he hobnobbed with 
atomic scientists and Army men. In a New York Times 
article on June 29 he took issue with Lieut. Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves, wartime administrative head of the atomic- 
bomb project, on the amount of advance certainty the 
scientists had that their bomb would really work. Ac- 
cording to General Groves, in a telegram to Senator 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R., Iowa) which the latter 
read into the MacArthur hearings, the atomic scientists, 
at the time of the Yalta Conference, February, 1945, 
were “99 per cent” certain that the bomb would work. 
(The telegram was used to argue that, having the 
A-bomb up our sleeve, we did not need to purchase 
Russia's help against Japan by the Yalta concessions. ) 
Mr. Laurence points out that we had only three bombs 
at the time of the test explosion, July 16, 1945. It would 
not have made sense, he reasons, to use up one-third 
of our stockpile to verify a 99-per-cent certainty. At the 
time of the Yalta Conference, five months earlier, the 
first bomb had not yet been assembled. He tells the 
story of a pool which was run among the scientists be- 
fore the test, the winner to be the one who would guess 
most closely the power of the bomb. The bomb was 
designed to have the force of 20,000 tons of TNT. Dr. 
Oppenheimer, scientific director of the project, guessed 
300 tons, “which to all intents would have been a fiz- 
zle.” Most of the other guesses were in the low hun- 
dreds. The winner was a man who came late, when 
all the low chances had been taken, and settled, in a 
desperate fling, for 18,000 tons. And this was on the eve 
of the first atomic explosion, five months after Yalta. 


IRAN’S “MAGNIFICENT ILLUSION” 

On Monday, June 25, Eric Drake, general manager 
of Anglo-Iranian Oil (AIOC), left the company’s main 
operations office at Kharramshahr, near Abadan, and 
set up his headquarters in Basra, Iraq, forty miles away. 
Three days later Mehdi Dazargan, chairman of the 
board of directors of the new nationalized Iranian Oil 
Company, sat down at Drake’s abandoned desk. 
AIOC’s British officials immediately left the building. 

Iran had scored a hollow victory in the oil dispute. 
Not a drop of Iranian oil has since been pumped into a 
tanker. Whatever oil had been loaded at Abadan has 
been returned to storage tanks. London diverted all 
tankers on the high seas bound for any Iranian port. 

For the first time since the oil nationalization bill had 
been passed, Iranian officials began to feel that their 
magnificent illusion was about to be shattered. AIOC, 
considered by Iran as the obstacle to a new era of 
freedom, riches and happiness, was not going to accept 
its own demise as gracefully as Iranians had hoped. 

On June 19 negotiations between company repre- 
sentatives and the Iranian Government had broken 
down when Iran refused a British offer. The company 
had proposed a 10-million-pound grant as an advance 
“against any sum which may become due as the result 
of an eventual agreement” and an additional 3 million 
pounds royalty a month, beginning in July. The British 
had also proposed an arrangement according to which 
a new company would be set up by AIOC to operate 
the oil industry under contract to the Iranian state com- 
pany which the nationalization law says must succeed 
AIOC. Iran rejected both offers, demanding 75 per cent 
of the Company’s net revenue since March 20. The re- 
maining 25 per cent was to be deposited against possi- 
ble claims against the company. 

Faced with the possibility of a complete walkout by 
British workers, Iran’s Premier Mossadegh began to 
sweat it out. He appealed to the British not to cut off 
the flow of oil. He promised to pigeonhole an anti- 
sabotage bill which states that any person engaged in 
malicious damage of oil installations is liable to hard 
labor and even death. AIOC fears that the legislation 
may be used to bludgeon British workers to remain on 
the job. It had already forced the Company’s general 
manager to flee into Iraq. Finally, Premier Mossadegh 
appealed to President Truman on June 29 for help “in 
achieving our national ideal.” 

At this stage of the game Mossadegh and his hench- 
men have so roused public opinion in their country 
that anything short of expropriation of the British com- 
pany would result in their downfall. The Premier has 
gone so far that he could not turn back without losing 
his political life. Britain, on the other hand, though 
willing to accept the principle of nationalization, would 
not relinquish what she considered to be her rights. 
The result has been a stalemate, with Stalin grinning 
enigmatically over the chessboard. Those who plan 
Communist world strategy could not have done as well 
for him as the combined maneuvers of Britain and Iran 
have succeeded in doing. VINCENT S. KEARNEY 
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Excerpt from a History of the United States, published 
in Bonn, Germany, A.D. 2000 (p. 985): 


“The beginning of summer, 1951, found the Ameri- 
can people in an unprecedentedly paradoxical state of 
mind. It had just come through several weeks of self- 
castigation over its laxity in discovering and punishing 
crime, sensationally illustrated for millions over the 
then crude forms of television. It had followed this 
with an equally sensational public revelation of its most 
secret diplomatic and military plans in a debate over 
the recall of a then well-known General named Mac- 
Arthur and over its foreign policy generally. The debate 
itself was inconclusive, as was practically everything 
the Americans undertook at that time. This was fol- 
lowed by a serious inquiry into the standards of public 
morality of their public officials. 


“The country at large, but especially the Congress, 
was infected by a curious and contradictory mixture 
of fear and confidence. Americans generally were fear- 
ful of impending war with Russia. At the same time 
they undertook the unique and dangerous experiment 
of conducting two parallel economies of war and 
peace: they built up a new but at that time inadequate 
network of war-production plants, meanwhile continu- 
ing to expand production for civilian needs at the usual 
rate. They were afraid of war, but acted as if it would 
not come. 


“As a result, they, or at least a large part of their 
public officials, were haunted by another fear, that of 
a runaway price inflation, but they acted as if there 
were no danger of it. Even at that time many saw that 
the national buying power, owing in large part to the 
double economy, was increasingly beyond the power 
of private industry to satisfy. Prices were on a steady 
rise, with the prospect that they might get out of hand 
in disastrous fashion. 


“At this juncture a serious rift entered between the 
executive and legislative branches of the National Gov- 
ernment, with the people at large either siding with the 
Congress or apparently indifferent. The President and 
his advisers saw that compulsory price and production 
controls were imperative, to be followed probably by 
wage controls. The Congress, on the whole, stubbornly 
resisted this proposal, or at least did all it could to 
make the plan ineffective. Heavy pressures from spe- 
cial interests were partly the cause of this attitude, but 
not entirely. 

“The real case was the same as that with regard to 
war. The fear of inflation was there, but the tempta- 
tion to act as if it would not come was irresistible. It 
was a curious spectacle of a country powerful as never 
before, yet hovering in perilous uncertainty.” 

Wi-Frep Parsons 
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Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, Bishop of Peoria, IIl., 
has been raised to the rank of personal Archbishop, 
it was announced by the Apostolic Delegation on June 
29. Archbishop Schlarman was appointed Bishop of 
Peoria on April 19, 1930. He is a former president of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. In recent 
years he has given much study to the Church in Latin 
America. His latest book, Mexico: A Land of Volcanoes, 
a scholarly yet popularly written history of that coun- 
try, was published by Bruce last year. 

p> Lemoyne College, a Jesuit institution founded at 
Syracuse, N. Y., in 1946, held its first commencement 
on June 10. An honorary doctorate of Humane Letters 
was conferred on Most Rev. Walter A. Foery, Bishop 
of Syracuse, who from its very foundation has shown 
himself keenly interested in the college’s progress. Two 
hundred and sixty-five students were graduated. As be- 
fits a young college geared to present-day needs, 80 
of these received the degree of bachelor of social sci- 
ence studies, 42 the degree of bachelor of science in 
industrial relations. 

p War Relief Services-NCWC, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y., is sending out an urgent appeal for 50,- 
000 job and home guarantees for displaced persons so 
as to render them eligible for admission under the 
extended DP Act. To be effective, the guarantees must 
be filed with the U. S. Displaced Persons Commission 
by July 31. Of the 250,000 persons so far admitted to 
this country under the DP program, about 66,000 came 
under the sponsorship of War Relief Services-NCWC. 
p> Dr. Raymond F. McCoy, director of the Graduate 
Division, Xavier University, Cincinnati, was ap- 
pointed by the State Department to a five-man delega- 
tion to represent the United States at the 14th annual 
International Conference on Public Education, July 
12-21, at Geneva, Switzerland. The meeting is under 
the joint sponsorship of the International Bureau of 
Education and UNESCO. 


p> At the sixth annual convention of the Catholic Theo- 
logical Society of America, held at Detroit, June 25-27, 
Rev. Edmond D. Benard of Catholic University was 
elected president. Rev. William R. O’Connor of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y., was announced as 
the recipient of the annual Cardinal Spellman Award 
for outstanding work in the field of theology. 


p> A Resource Education Institute “for those who are 
interested in developing school programs based on 
problems of community life and enriching teaching 
through the wise use of natural, human and social re- 
sources” was held at Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala., 
July 9-11. Cooperating with the college were the 
Mobile River Soil Conservation District, the Alabama 
Department of Conservation and the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South. C. K. 
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The cease-fire proposal 


Events have moved fast. In answer to Jacob A. Malik’s 
request for a cease-fire in Korea (Am. 7/7, p. 346), 
followed by Peiping’s proposal, General Matthew B. 
Ridgway offered to negotiate an armistice with the 
Communist commander. On June 29, by radio broad- 
cast, Ridgway defined the scope of the cease-fire as 
“the cessation of hostilities and all acts of armed force 
in Korea, with adequate guarantees for the mainte- 
nance of such armistice.” 

The Red reply came 38 hours later. North Korea’s 
Kim I] Sung and General Peng Teh-huai, the Chinese 
commander, were willing to negotiate, but at Kaesong, 
just below the Thirty-eighth Parallel. They also set the 
date for the talks to begin, between July 10 and 15. 
Forty hours later Ridgway accepted their counter-pro- 
posals. The date was moved up to July 8. The first step 
toward peace in Korea had been taken. 

Whether the talks will result in anything that could 
be called “peace” in Korea depends on why the Rus- 
sians initiated them. The reason might be that they 
had been hoping to bog down the United States in 
a gradually spreading war of attrition there. The Mac- 
Arthur hearings, however, have ended that hope. 
Russia was faced with the fact that, without our com- 
mitting more forces, we were defeating her Red 
Chinese allies. The USSR actually faced the very 
problem MacArthur thought we faced—that of having 
to commit more forces to win. Maybe she decided it 
wasn't worth the candle. 

Before the final settlement of the Korean problem 
we are probably going to realize with a vengeance 
that it is much easier to get into a war than it is to 
finish it. Stopping the shooting is merely the initial 
step, a way station on the road to peace in Korea. De- 
spite the apparent willingness of the Communists to 
negotiate, our experience with the Marshall mission 
to China through 1946 is not encouraging. 

For a successful cease-fire both sides must want to 
stop fighting. Communist reaction to peace overtures 
in the past leaves their motives open to suspicion now. 
They can still find many a pretext to balk a permanent 
armistice. A mutually acceptable neutral zone must 
first be agreed upon. The United States has already 
proposed such a zone starting north from the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel. Russia has in mind one which would 
run north and south of this line. If the zone is agreed 
upon, who will police it? Will the Reds permit air re- 
connaissance over North Korea to make sure they are 
not using the truce as a blind for a renewed military 
build-up? 

Beyond these purely military questions are political 
considerations which may yet block the way to a per- 
manent peace. Since 1947 the UN has had as its aim 
the establishment of a free, unified and democratic 
Korea. While this aim is distinct from the purpose of 
our military venture there, which is to drive the ag- 
gressor out of South Korea, it is an aim which must be 
accomplished if permanent peace is to be brought to the 


country. 
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Last January 18 the UN passed a resolution, sup- 
ported by the United States, to discuss as a condition 
to a cease-fire 1) the withdrawal of non-Korean troops 
from the peninsula, 2) free elections for a united Korea 
and 3) other Far Eastern problems. The other prob- 
lems concern Formosa and the admission of Red China 
to the UN. On none of these questions do the United 
States and Russia see eye to eye. Their discussion as a 
prelude to a real peace is likely to be long-drawn-out, 
tedious and unsatisfactory. 

On the other hand, provided the Communist cease- 
fire bid is sincere (they attached no conditions), we 
do have a chance to put an end to the slaughter in 
Korea. Even if we cannot remove the potential cause of 
a renewed outbreak in hostilities, which is the political 
division of Korea, and even if UN troops must remain 
on watch facing Chinese and Korean forces while the 
diplomats argue over the conference table, we should 
certainly take advantage of the opportunity to stop the 
killing. 

The current agitation that “we did not send our boys 
to die in Korea to stop at the Thirty-eighth Parallel” 
is absurd. It betrays an ignorance of why we went into 
Korea in the first place, which could be easily dissi- 
pated by a mere glance at the Security Council resolu- 
tion of June 27, 1950. Above all it fails to provide an 
answer to the immediate problem, how to put an end 
to the slaughter. The cease-fire talks do. 


Spanish bishops speak 


Social-minded Catholics the world over, not to men- 
tion the suffering people of Spain, will be heartened by 
the plain-spoken statement on economic problems is- 
sued by the Archbishops of Spain on June 28. In not a 
few foreign circles, the opinion has been expressed that 
the church has been too negative in her hostility to com- 
munism. The Archbishops’ statement, entitled “Instruc- 
tions of the Conference of Spanish Metropolitans on 
the Duties of Justice and Charity in the Present Circum- 
stances,” should do much to allay these suspicions. 

It will not allay all of them, however, since unfriendly 
critics will see in the episcopal action only a belated 
and necessary recognition of the current unrest in Spain. 
Actually, the Archbishops agreed on their document 
last December—several months before widespread dis- 
satisfaction in Spain erupted in strikes in Barcelona, 
Bilbao and elsewhere. Publication was postponed until 
the statement could be submitted to Rome for approval. 
It is possible that the Holy Father had the document in 
mind when he said last March, in his broadcast to 
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Spanish workers and employers: “Nobody can accuse 
the Church of having been indifferent to the labor ques- 
tion and the social question, or of not having given them 
their due importance.” 

Certainly, whatever one may think of the timing, the 
statement itself allows for no reservations. Though the 
Archbishops do deal abstractly with such subjects as 
charity and justice, as is entirely proper in a document 
of this kind, they also descend into the marketplace and 
come to grips with the harsh realities of life in Spain 
today. Read against the background of contemporary 
Spain, the statement is not a collection of what some 
people “call pious generalities.” 

For one thing, the churchmen mince no words in 
spelling out the duties of government. Calling attention 
to the inflation ravishing the country and to the scarcity 
and high cost of food, they remind the Spanish Gov- 
ernment of its mission to promote the common good, 
which “includes in the first place the sustenance of the 
individual.” The Archbishops themselves have no mis- 
sion “to descend to technical economic questions,” but 
this, they dryly observe, is not the case with the Gov- 
ernment. Hinting rather broadly that the Franco re- 
gime has been something less than inspired in dealing 
with economic problems, the statement says that “it is 
indeed the obligation of those who govern to be in- 
formed by competent technicians.” 

More pointedly, the pastoral exhorts the Govern- 
ment to crack down on “all monopolies and hoarders 
that try to impose high prices.” The profit motive is 
legitimate, say the Archbishops, but “to exploit the 
shortage of goods to amass huge profits by selling well 
above the just price” is a sin “that cries to the heavens 
for revenge.” 

The Archbishops also refer to the touchy question of 
corruption in the Franco Government. It is the duty of 
the state, they teach, “to exact with severity the fidelity 
of subordinate agents.” And they remind the politicians 
and bureaucrats that they “can sin doubly against jus- 
tice by damaging the state and by damaging unjustly 
their fellow citizens.” (Those, incidentally, who refuse, 
in their hostility to Franco, to distinguish between an 
authoritarian and a totalitarian state should ask them- 
selves whether religious leaders could ever have pub- 
lished such words in Moscow or Bucharest, in Warsaw 
or Budapest, in Prague or Peiping. 

Finally, the Archbishops, alluding to a grave evil in 
Spanish life, are critical of the luxurious display of 
plenty in the midst of widespread suffering and want: 

Let us above all not exasperate the poor, the 
needy, with contrasting luxury and waste. In diffi- 
cult times, in times of want, austerity is imposed on 
all, whether they be private persons or organiza- 
tions, austerity and charity. 

In addition to encouraging clerical and lay leaders to 
work for social reconstruction, the episcopal statement 
should be a sufficiently clear indication to the Franco 
Government, and to its uncritical supporters abroad, 
that something more than anti-communism is expected 
of an avowedly Christian regime. 
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The ‘“‘real China story”’ 


Two of our readers, whose correspondence appears on 
p. 888 of this issue, have taken exception to our edi- 
torial “the real China story” (AM. 6/23, p. 305), on the 
ground that we misinterpreted the testimony of Lieut. 
Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer. 

The purpose of the editorial in question was to point 
out that the MacArthur hearings did not conclusively 
prove the accusation that Chiang’s collapse was solely 
the fault of an Administration which allegedly had 
starved his Government of material aid. We believe 
that Wedemeyer’s testimony showed that more than 
lack of aid caused the downfall of Nationalist China. 

Senator Lyndon B. Johnson (D., Tex.) asked Wede- 
meyer point-blank what had caused Chiang’s defeat. 
The General answered: 

Lack of spirit. Primarily lack of spirit. It was not 
lack of equipment. In my judgment they could have 


defended the Yangtze with broomsticks if they had 
the will to do it (emphasis added). 


Throughout his testimony Wedemeyer stressed the dis- 
tinction between material and moral aid: 


We Americans did not give Chiang all the aid we 
might have given, even taking into consideration 
other global commitments or possible commit- 
ments ... We seemed to begrudgingly give our as- 
sistance and it is moral aid that is more important 
than the material aid (emphasis added). 

Chiang could have won out, in Wedemeyer’s opinion 
(it is only an informed guess ), if we had combined our 
moral support with the material aid we sent the Chinese 
Nationalist Government. Yet it was not the so-called 
“pro-Communist State Department clique” which alone 
contributed to China’s loss of morale. “You are looking 
at a man,” declared the General, “who also criticized 
the maladministration and corruption of the Chinese 
Nationalists, and maybe I did it disproportionately.” 

This Review has never believed that there was any 
room for choice between Chiang’s corrupt Govern- 
ment and Communist tyranny. The corruption and mal- 
administration were there, however, and cannot be dis- 
missed as insignificant factors in the fall of China. As 
Wedemeyer stated: 

The Communists exploited the corruption and 
maladministration that were present to such an ex- 
tent that Chiang Kai-shek was repudiated as a 
leader, the troops were dispirited and they didn’t 
fight. I imagine that what went through most of the 
hearts and minds was, “Hell! Let’s try this other 
ideology or philosophy,” but they were just so fed 
up they just stopped fighting. 

Once a leader has lost the trust and confidence of his 
people, it is at least questionable that any amount of 
external aid will save him or his Government. 

All along we have tried to avoid a misleading black- 
and-white picture of the collapse of Nationalist China. 
We protested against the concessions made to Stalin at 
Yalta (Am. 2/24/45, p. 411; 3/3, p. 480; 3/10, pp. 441, 
446-448, etc.). We consistently supported Chiang, in 
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the face of left-wing criticism of the Nationalist “cor- 
ruption” they used as an excuse for dropping him. As 
far back as November 10, 1945, however, we pointed 
out the underlying reasons for the political instability 
which was then bringing China to the brink of civil 
war: 

. .. Undoubtedly Chiang has deserved this posi- 
tion [“as China’s natural leader and the symbol, to 
the outside world, of its aspirations for national 
unity”] and, because of it, can justly claim an im- 
plicit mandate from the Chinese people. On the 
other hand, Communist charges are not without 
foundation. Chiang has been too subservient to his 
reactionary financial backers; he has done little to 
relieve the urgent need for agrarian reform; he has 
not sufficiently hastened the period of “political 
tutelage” towards the day of genuine self-rule by 
the Chinese people. In answer, Chiang might very 
justifiably point to the very trying conditions under 
which he always labored (Am. 11/10/45, pp. 155-6, 
emphasis added ). 


What we have recently objected to, and will continue 
to object to, is the myth, propagated for partisan politi- 
cal purposes, that it was all very simple: we could very 
readily have saved Chiang but deliberately scuttled his 
regime through the machinations of a pinkish crew in 
the State Department. The central issue is not how 
wrong some State Department officials were, or whether 
they tried to sabotage the aid that Congress voted. 
The central issue is whether there was anything we 
could have done which would have prevented Chiang’s 
losing out to the Communists. If there was solid ground 
for supposing there was nothing we could do (short of 
landing American troops on the mainland), then the 
decision to withdraw aid was not necessarily foolish. 

The purely partisan attack on our China policy was 
unleashed as part of the Republican political strategy 
in last year’s congressional campaign. Its unrestrained 
onesidedness was new even for the Republicans. Re- 
member, they controlled the 80th Congress from Jan- 
uary, 1947 to January, 1949. In 1948 a sub-committee 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs published 
an exceptionally fine report on Communism in China, 
under Rep. Frances P. Bolton (R., Ohio), chairman. 
The Library of Congress, aided by Rep. Walter H. 
Judd (R., Minn.) and other authorities, helped prepare 
this excellent, objective report. 

Our postwar policy towards China was based on the 
assumption that the only hope of establishing political 
stability in that sprawling, disorganized and war-torn 
land lay in preventing the outbreak of full-scale civil 
war. We withdrew our aid in 1945-47 in order to try 
to bring about a “cease-fire” and some sort of non- 
military solution to the Nationalist-Communist strife. 
General Marshall, says the House report, “was able, 
through his immense prestige and stubborn skill, to 
keep negotiations going and to reach the brink of suc- 
cess in appearance” (p. 46). 

Marshall, after his second mission, admitted his fail- 
ure. On January 7, 1947 he issued a statement criticiz- 
ing both sides. The House report strongly suggests that 
the Marshall effort (“carried much farther than to any 


halfway mark”) never gave much promise of success. 
But the House Republicans in 1948 made no ciarges 
and certainly showed no bitterness in their report. 

In December of 1947 the Republican House killed 
an $18-million appropriation for emergency aid to 
China. On February 18, 1948, President Truman asked 
$570 million to help Chiang. On April 2 the 80th Con- 
gress authorized $125 million in military and $338 mil- 
lion in nonmilitary aid to his Government. On June 19, 
in making the final appropriations, however, the 
“economy-minded” Congress shaved the nonmilitary 
aid to $275 million. 

On June 2, Chiang’s Government admitted that six 
of his 13 U. S.-trained and equipped armies had been 
depleted. Incidentally, we had a U. S. military mission 
of 750 men with his armies from 1947. 

The tragic fact that China has been lost to the Com- 
munists does not prove that it was all Mr. Truman’s 
fault. The truth is far more complicated than that. The 
oversimplification is merely a political myth. 


Behind the Groesz trial 


Some of the reasons that may have motivated the 
grotesque “trial,” complete with the usual “confes- 
sions,” of Archbishop Joseph Groesz of Kalocsa (along 
with five other Catholic clerics and three laymen) 
which took place in Budapest, Hungary, June 21-28, 
were revealed by Dr. Bela Fabian in a N. Y. World- 
Telegram and Sun article, June 29. Dr. Fabian, prom- 
inent Hungarian Jewish leader and a member of the 
Hungarian Parliament for seventeen years, is a personal 
friend of Cardinal Mindzenty. 

Commenting on the Groesz trial in the World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, Dr. Fabian recalled that Matthias 
Rakosi, Communist Premier of Hungary, had written 
to Cardinal Mindzenty, five weeks before he was ar- 
rested, that if he were “as peace-loving a man as the 
Archbishop of Kalocsa, Joseph Groesz, who does not 
concern himself with politics . . . there would be no 
trouble between the State and the Church in Hungary.” 
In the light of this, Archbishop Groesz’ alleged con- 
spiratorial plotting with the Vatican and the United 
States are seen for the sheer lies that they are. 

Continuing, Dr. Fabian related that on May 16, there 
began the expulsion from their homes of “many thou- 
sands” of Budapest citizens, and their rounding-up for 
deportation. These were not merely former aristocrats, 
but included “thousands of little store-keepers, handi- 
craftsmen, lawyers, doctors and independent farmers.” 
It is to divert attention from the gigantic deportation 
movement of which this was a part, says Dr. Fabian, 
that the Communists staged the spectacular Groesz 
trial. 

The objects of the deportations, as Dr. Fabian out- 
lined them in a press conference which he gave in 
Washington on June 19, were: 1) to change the char- 
acter of the population and remove possible anti-Com- 
munist leadership; 2) to provide slave labor for Soviet 
Russia; 3) to demoralize the population by widespread 
fear and panic. 
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Our children need 
sex education 





Sister Mary Jessine 





Waar THE CATHOLIC PARENTS of this country 
need is a good course in how to give sex instructions to 
their children. 

If any new evidence were needed to prove that Cath- 
olic parents generally are failing to explain the facts 
of life to their growing sons and daughters, a recent 
survey taken among senior students in the Catholic 
high schools in a typical American city should add the 
final “clincher.” 

With the cooperation of the archdiocesan superinten- 
dent of Catholic schools, an informational survey was 
made several months ago of the 1,400 senior students 
in the Catholic high schools of the city of Milwaukee 
to determine the source and extent of their knowledge 
of sex matters and the role their parents played in this 
instruction. A secret questionnaire was used and all the 
the proper precautions exercised to assure a frank and 
honest response from the students. Because Milwaukee 
is a typical American city, it is safe to assume that the 
situation there approximates that in most other cities 
in the country. 

In general terms, the survey revealed that for the 
majority of Catholic students the real source of sex in- 
formation is not the parent or the home. Almost half of 
the total group confessed that they were “still in the 
dark,” still seeking many of the facts of life. And this, 
just a few months prior to the day of their graduation 
from a Catholic high school. The survey also revealed 
that for most students instruction was not begun until 
sometime between the 10th and 14th year of age. 

More specifically, the survey showed that 58 per cent 
of these 619 senior boys and 781 girls admitted having 
received sex information outside the home. Forty-five 
per cent confessed that they were still unsettled, doubt- 
ful, still seeking to get beyond the “stork” and “Doc’s 
black bag.” In many cases the street corner, the cinema, 
the radio, sexy books, and in one instance even “ex- 
perience,” became substitutes for the parental role of 
forming the standards for the child’s concepts of sex 
and social moral virtue. 

What makes this whole problem so important is the 
November, 1950 statement of the Bishops of the United 
States on “The Child: Citizen of Two Worlds.” The 
statement, the full text of which appeared in the Catho- 
lic Mind for February, 1951, declared: 


Fathers and mothers have a natural competence 
to instruct their children with regard to sex. False 
modesty should not deter them from doing their 
duty in this regard. 

Yet in only 590 cases out of 1,400 were the adolescents 
able to attribute their knowledge of sex matters to their 
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pressed (Am. 8/27/49, p. 555; 8/30/50, p. 667 
eck pd sex education is the duty of parents, w 
a therefore be taught how to impart it to their 
children. 


parents. Of these the mother was the source of infor- 
mation in 506 cases, while the father instructed in only 
84. 

Proper home training can spare the child from expos- 
ing himself to unnecessary humiliations in his later life, 
according to the Bishops’ statement, which called at- 
tention to the fact that 

if sex instruction is properly carried on in the 

home, a deep reverence will be developed in the 

child and he will be spared the shameful infer- 
ences which he often makes when he is left to him- 
self to find out about sex. 


Yet, of the 1,400 cases considered, 810 were left to 
themselves and compelled to “set out on their own” to 
find out about sex. For 483 boys and girls of this group, 
“friends” were the source of information. “Reading” 
supplied some of the answers for 112 students. Thirteen 
others sought an answer from “various sources”: “rela- 
tives,” “older sisters,” “grandmother,” “older brother, 
with parents’ permission,” “friends, with parents’ per- 
mission,” “the Journal station,” and “the street corner.” 

“Receive sex instructions? Never did!” answered a 
17-year-old boy. “Mother has no emotions, considera- 
tion or understanding, and father doesn’t ever speak to 
me.” A 17-year-old girl confessed having received most 
knowledge of sex matters “from my boy friend,” while 
“from experience” was the unfortunate revelation of an 
18-year-old boy. 

The school was instrumental in furnishing informa- 
tion to 142 individuals, and teachers privately in- 
structed 60 others. However, in compliance with the 
wishes of the Hierarchy, sex instruction, in the techni- 
cal sense, is to have no place in the school program. 
Plainly and emphatically, the Bishops declare: 

We protest in the strongest possible terms 
against the introduction of sex instruction into the 
schools. To be of benefit such instruction must be 


far broader than the imparting cf information and 
must be given individually. 


The new evaluative criteria of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools adopted at 
the Association’s convention last November advocate 
sex education in secondary schools. Nevertheless, un- 
der the assurance of Dr. R. D. Matthews, chairman of 
the Association’s commission of secondary schools, 
Catholic high schools may disregard this criteria point, 
according to the report given in the Catholic Herald 
Citizen of Milwaukee. 

Those who propagate a so-called sex education, says 
Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on the Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth, falsely imagine “they can forearm youth 
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against the dangers of sensuality by means purely ma- 
terial, such as a foolhardy initiation and precautionary 
instruction for all indiscriminately, even in public.” 

The American Youth Commission some years ago, in 
seeking a solution for the appropriate handling of sex 
information, saw the inadvisability of making sex hy- 
giene the “subject of recitation, examination or discus- 
sion between teachers and pupils.” 

Progressive education stresses individualistic train- 
ing. It lays great stress on taking the individual char- 
acteristics of the pupil into considera- 
tion. To the progressive educator, “the 
child is an individual.” In the matter of 
sex, however, the bugle call is for mass 
instruction. Is not sex a personal thing? 
If it is, then progressive education, with 
respect to sex instruction at least, is not 
consistent with its own theory. 

Classroom instruction in sexual mat- 
ters can often be and usually is a very 
unnatural and cold, purely factual affair. 
Frequently it is intelligible to only a 
few. It gives the facts and warnings but 
often fails to interpret these facts in the 
light of their supernatural and sacred 
significance. Realizing the disastrous re- 
sults the imparting of mere scientific information can 
have, the Bishops’ statement warned: 

Sex is more than a biological function. It is bound 
up with the sacredness and uniqueness of the 
human personality. It can be fully and properly ap- 
preciated only within a religious and moral con- 
text. If treated otherwise, the child will see it apart 
from the controlling purpose of his life, which is 
service to God. 

In answer to the question: “Do you feel that you have 
had sufficient instruction in matters of sex?” 792 stu- 
dents in our survey answered that they did have, while 
583 answered “No.” Twenty-five did not commit them- 
selves. However, 45 per cent, or 630, admitted that the 
information they received thus far did not “completely 
settle all doubts,” and that they are “still seeking fur- 
ther information.” 

One girl, 16, says: “There is much I don’t under- 
stand.” A boy, also 16, would like an explanation for 
the terms his “friends use.” “Even though I received my 
information from mother and at school when thirteen 
years old, it did not settle all my doubts,” writes an- 
other girl, 17; while an 18-year-old girl confesses: “I am 
still seeking further instruction, because I don’t under- 
stand any of it.” 

Ages at which sex information was obtained ranged 
from five years to seventeen years. The results were as 
follows: 
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The remaining 132 did not remember when they had 
received their first information. Thirty-three preferred 
not to answer. 

Because 68 per cent of the youngsters received their 
first sex instruction or information between the ages 
of ten and fourteen years, it does not follow that these 
are the only desirable ages for imparting sex informa- 
tion. Even if a child is not himself physically ready for 
such information, the fact that he is associating with 
many who have reached the maturing stage cannot be 
overlooked. It is therefore more in ac- 
cord with the teachings of the Church to 
make sure that the child is sufficiently 
informed with knowledge adapted to 
his physical and mental status and im- 
parted with a Catholic viewpoint, rather 
than to leave his inquisitive mind ex- 
posed to further perplexities of the 
“secret gutter” talk. 

While it is true that chastity does not 
come as a result of mere sex information, 
still a feeling of security can be gained 
from knowledge correctly given. The 
importance of this feeling of security 
was shown many years ago by the find- 
ings of William Healy, the psychologist, 
who noted the “prevalence of certain feelings of inse- 
curity and rejection among delinquents, feelings aggra- 
vated by a certain lack of guidance and understanding 
from adults.” Healy’s studies were used extensively by 
Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich of St. Louis University in 
his Principles of Juvenile Delinquency (Bruce, 1950). 

Books evaluating the principles and problems of 
juvenile delinquency reach the conclusion that delin- 
quency can almost invariably be traced to poor super- 
vision or faulty training by parents. J. Edgar Hoover 
has frequently said, in effect, that when youth commits 
any crime, we can justifiably accuse the home of a 
greater crime for its failure to instill, by precept and 
example, the fundamentals of common decency. 

A further analysis of the revelations of the Mil- 
waukee survey indicates that unexplained warnings 
and verbal “don'ts” fail to convince the majority of 
adolescent boys and girls that there is any danger in 
what they consider “musts” or routine necessities of 
any successful dating system. Twenty-two per cent saw 
absolutely nothing seriously wrong in necking and pet- 
ting, and 24 per cent claimed that such indulgences are 
“not necessarily” wrong, while 9 per cent believed that 
“petting only” is wrong. From the reasons given to sup- 
port their judgment of these actions, it is evident that 
the average boy and girl is completely ignorant of the 
nature of the psychic and physical factors operating in 
the sex urge. 

While the majority saw no need for necking and pet- 
ting on a date, as many as 341 seniors considered such 
behavior a “routine part of a girl’s relationship with 
boys.” Though nearly 100 seniors considered such be- 
havior “cheap” and “disgusting,” none of the 1,042 who 
responded in the negative gave any ethical principles 
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or moral reasons for their stand. Only one 17-year-old 
boy came close to any substantial insight into the prob- 
lem when he stated: “After you go with a girl for 
awhile, you realize this isn’t the thing that counts.” 

At this point, any questioning mind might ask: “But 
who is the competent teacher of such matters?” We 
may answer that question with another. Who should be 
more competent than those whose attitude toward the 
youngsters is one of “deep concern?” 

In 79 per cent of the cases, the youngsters them- 
selves regarded their parents’ attitude toward them as 
“deeply concerned.” In spite of this rather high per- 
centage, only 75 per cent said they generally confided 
in their mother, and only 25 per cent carried their 
problems to the father. However, even where children 
were open with their parents, they made such com- 
ments as: “Yes, but I do not feel free when I do so.” 
“Not about sex, though.” “It’s easier to ask your 
teachers about these [sex] problems instead of parents, 
because most people seem embarrassed.” “Yes, but she 
doesn’t solve my problems.” 

According to the Bishops’ statement, parents must 
guide their young on the road to knowledge of the 
realities of sex and the Church’s teaching about sex. 
Mere instruction is not enough. Parents are expected 
to teach also by the example of their own lives and by 
the moral atmosphere they maintain in the home. These 
have powerful influence on the growing child. Yet we 
find that 25 per cent of the fathers and 9 per cent of the 
mothers of the students in the survey “are not regular 
churchgoers.” 

One wonders whether such parents have ever re- 
flected upon the solemn warning of Pope Pius XI in 
his encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth: “It 
is certain that both by law of nature and of God this 
right and duty of educating their offspring belong in 
the first place to those who began the work of nature 
by giving them birth, and they are forbidden to leave 
unfinished this work, and so expose it to ruin.” 

The picture is dark. Yet such is the picture of approx- 
imately 90 per cent of the youth who were graduated 
from our Catholic high schools in Milwaukee this past 
June. 

The survey indicates that we stand sorely in need of 
some solution. Some way must be found to help parents 
fulfill this obligation imposed upon them by God and 
the Church. Some training is necessary for the parents 
in equipping them for the task before them. Booklets 
are available, but more is needed. The National Catho- 
lic Conference on Family Life, at its 19th annual gath- 
ering in St. Louis early in March, gave special impetus 
to the Catholic parent education movement. 

Perhaps the suggestion of the Louisville Record is 
part of the answer: “We are convinced that it is up to 
our Catholic Parent-Teacher Association groups to 
work out in practical detail plans and material for par- 
ent education on the matter of sex instruction. If par- 
ents don’t do their job, we are left in a decidedly awk- 
ward position in our protests against transferring 
responsibility to the schools.” 
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The law looks at labor 





Benjamin L. Masse 





War OR NO WAR, the National Labor Relations 
Board and the courts continue the endless task of inter- 
preting the Taft-Hartley Act. The following cases—all 
decided over the past few months—are of great interest 
to union leaders and employers. They may even be of 
some interest to the general reader, who, for the most 
part, is willing to leave the arid intricacies of labor law 
to the lawyers. 

1. Secondary boycotts. The Taft-Hartley Act has 
caught up with the AFL building-trades unions. In the 
old days, carpenters, plumbers and electricians had a 
simple way of enforcing union-shop conditions in their 
industry. If the contractor with whom the unions had 
an agreement brought in a subcontractor who used non- 
union labor, the union men simply walked off the job 
and stopped the whole operation. 

Early in 1948 the legality of this practice was chal- 
lenged by the NLRB in a case involving the Denver 
building firm of Doose and Lintner. The Supreme Court 
decided on June 14 that NLRB was right: unions can- 
not strike against an employer to oblige him to stop do- 
ing business with another employer. The court said that 
such action was a secondary boycott under the Taft- 
Hartley Act (NLRB v. Denver Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council). 

This decision seriously weakens the union shop in an 
industry where the union shop contributes to orderly 
employment and has defenders even among employers. 
It also means that NLRB intends to apply the Taft- 
Hartley Act to the construction business, despite a state- 
ment of Senator Taft, cited by union lawyers, that the 
industry was in intrastate commerce and not subject to 
Federal law. 

2. Limitations on output. In January, 1950, the Prinz 
Leather Co. of Philadelphia hired a staker (a staker 
stretches raw hides and stakes them down for curing) 
named Edmund Fabiszewski and fired him three weeks 
later. There was nothing wrong with the gentleman’s 
work. On the contrary, whereas his fellow workers man- 
aged to stake down about four dozen hides an hour, 
Mr. Fabiszewski averaged appreciably more. Warned 
by the union agent “to take it easy,” Mr. Fabiszewski 
did not moderate his tempo. Accordingly, the union de- 
manded that the employer, with whom it had a union- 
shop contract, fire the “eager beaver.” The employer 
complied with the union’s demand. 

On June 23, an NLRB trial examiner found that the 
employer had abdicated his control over employment 
by firing Mr. Fabiszewski for “discriminatory” reasons. 
(The Taft-Hartley Act permits discharges at the re- 
quest of a union only for nonpayment of union dues or 
initiation fees. Any other reason is “discriminatory.” ) 
The aggrieved worker was restored to his job and the 
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employer and the union were jointly obliged to pay him 
back wages from the time of his discharge. 

Theoretically, as this case shows, the Taft-Hartley 
Act gives the employer an effective weapon against 
union limitations on output. In practice, as this case 
also shows, employers may prefer not to use the 
weapon. The meaning of “an honest day’s work” can 
scarcely be determined by law. In the Prinz case, the 
average age of the stakers who held down their output 
was 55 years. Mr. Fabiszewski was 25 years younger. 
Such differences in age, and in a dozen other respects, 
no law can take into account. Anyway, limitation on 
output is not a device peculiar to unions. It exists 
among all groups of workers, whether organized or not. 
Unless one holds that all other values, including health, 
should be subordinated to production, it is not a prac- 
tice to be condemned out of hand. 

3. Feather-bedding. Section 8 (b) (6) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act makes it an unfair labor practice to force 
an employer to pay “for services which are not per- 
formed or not to be performed.” Aimed especially at 
Caesar Petrillo’s musicians, this provision was thought 
strong enough to outlaw all makework practices. An 
NLRB decision on January 24, In re American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, Local No. 24, renders this assump- 
tion doubtful. Prior to the Taft-Hartley Act, Local 24 
insisted that any theatre hiring a “name” band had to 
pay its own members even though they merely stood 
by while the visiting musicians performed. After pas- 
sage of the act, the local modified its demand to the ex- 
tent that it required the management to hire the local 
orchestra to play after the name band had concluded 
its performance. With NLRB-member Reynolds dis- 
senting, the Board decided that this case did not fall 
under the Taft-Hartley prohibition against makework. 
The union, it said, was merely seeking employment for 
its members—a lawful objective. It was not seeking 
compensation for work not performed. The fact that 
the employer neither needed nor wanted the local musi- 
cians was deemed to be irrelevant. 

It is hardly necessary to suggest that this hair-split- 
ting decision may not be final. In Mr. Reynold’s dissent, 
which stressed that the majority’s interpretation would 
permit unions to evade the feather-bedding clause by 
insisting on work which the employer did not want 
performed, the courts may find considerable merit. 

4. NLRB jurisdiction. A smoldering jurisdictional 
feud between NLRB and State labor boards burst into 
flame last month when the N.Y. State Labor Board 
asked a Federal court to keep NLRB on its proper 
reservation. The case which brought the dispute to a 
head involved the Skyview Transportation Co. of Man- 
hattan. On August 15, 1950, in a matter of a represen- 
tation election, NLRB declined to assume jurisdiction 
over the company. Six months later, using a new 
“mathematical” criterion for deciding whether a com- 
pany is or is not in interstate commerce, the Board re- 
versed itself and took jurisdiction. It pointed out that 
the New York taxi company purchased its cars in Mich- 
igan, bought a lot of supplies out of New York State 


and carried passengers to and from interstate rail, bus 
and air terminals. 

There’s no telling how the courts will decide this one. 
It’s this writer’s impression that the authors of Taft- 
Hartley wanted to limit the activities of NLRB and 
encourage local autonomy, but what the authors of a 
law intend and what the law says (or the courts say 
the law says) are not always the same thing. 

5. Communist-dominated unions. Some union lead- 
ers, striving to give Communists the heave-ho from 
their industries, have from time to time directed caus- 
tic shafts at employers for lack of cooperation with 
anti-Red drives. “Don’t these free enterprisers know 
the score?” they plaintively ask their friends, “Or are 
they willing to trade short-term benefits from a favor- 
able (to them) contract with a pro-Communist union 
for the ultimate security of the capitalistic system?” 

Sometimes employers may be ignorant. Sometimes 
their greed for profits outpulls their hatred of com- 
munism. But not always. Consider the case of Stewart- 
Warner's plant in Chicago. 

For six years, from 1948 to mid-1949, the United 
Electrical Workers (UE), expelled from the CIO for 
slavish adherence to the Communist party line, had a 
contract with Stewart-Warner. Then, in the middle of 
a labor dispute, the company canceled the contract. 
That gave the AFL’s International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers a chance to move in. IBEW de- 
manded a representation election. In the course of the 
campaign, Stewart-Warner slightly loaded the dice for 
the AFL affiliate. It permitted only IBEW to circulate 
petitions on company premises. It recalled laid-off 
workers to give them a chance to express their prefer- 
ence. It even threatened an employe with disciplinary 
action if he refused to sign an IBEW petition. 

Already at a disadvantage because it could not ap- 
pear on the ballot (because UE’s officers have not 
signed the anti-Communist affidavit required under 
Taft-Hartley; hence are not entitled to the services of 
NLRB) UE found the competition of the rival union 
and the company more than it could stand. It mustered 
only 886 votes for “no union.” IBEW polled 1,041. 
Stewart-Warner signed a contract with IBEW. 

Acting as individuals, three UE supporters filed un- 
fair labor charges against the company. So did the anti- 
Communist International Union of Electrical Workers 
(IUE-CIO ), which understandably regards all UE con- 
tracts as its private preserve. 

The board made its decision public on May 20. It 
found Stewart-Warner guilty, as charged, of interfer- 
ing with the rights of its employes to have a union of 
their own choosing, pointing out that Taft-Hartley does 
not permit such intervention even for patriotic motives. 
It ordered the company to end its contract with IBEW 
and cease recognizing it as bargaining agent. 

The conclusion is clear: patriotic union leaders, 
though mightily exasperated by the law, must wage 
war with Stalin’s agents in U.S. labor without much 
help from employers. That’s what the Taft-Hartley 
Act says. 
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FEATURE “xX” 


Father Scanlon has come 
from his post in Saint 
Michael's Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., to lend the AMERICA 
Editors a hand during the 
summer months. Here he 
discusses an interesting sur- 
vey of Catholic children’s 
attitudes towards their Jew- 
ish neighbors. 


IN THE CURRENT ISSUE of the Zion Quarterly 
Thomas Sugrue gives an interesting account in “Jew, 
Gentile and Israeli” of his trip to Israel and the shock 
he experienced on returning home. Fellow gentiles to 
whom he reported the impressions of his trip would re- 
act by showing their latent anti-semitism. Their ques- 
tions about conditions in Israel were followed “by vari- 
ous of those legendary accusations against the ‘killers 
of Christ’ who roam the world seeking to dominate 
humanity through finance.” 

Do Catholics who show unfriendliness to Jews try to 
justify their attitude by recalling the crucifixion? Evi- 
dence to the contrary is presented by Sister Mary 
Jeanine Gruesser, M.A., in her recently published doc- 
toral dissertation, Categorical Valuations of Jews among 
Catholic Parochial School Children (Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Studies in Sociology, 1950). 

The study has to do with the analysis of the answers 
to 46 questions posed to 7th and 8th grade boys and 
girls in parochial schools in a large metropolitan center. 
The purpose was to find out to what extent Catholic 
children associate with Jews in their neighborhoods and 
how they regard them as persons. 

In one of the incidental conclusions of her study Sis- 
ter Mary Jeanine remarks: 

















In all the references made to religion in the vari- 
ous comments about Jews, not one case of the ap- 
pellation “Christ-killer” appeared, nor was there 
any similar remark identifying all Jews with the 
crucifixion of Our Lord. This is significant in view 
of the emphasis placed on that particular point in 
some discussions of anti-Jewish prejudice. 


The 737 boys and girls who were the subjects of the 
investigation were pupils of the 7th and 8th grades 
in nine different parochial schools. In two of the areas 
adjacent to the schools the Jewish and Catholic popu- 
lations were about equal. In two other areas Jews pre- 
dominated, while in the remaining five, Catholics out- 
numbered Jews. In all of the parochial schools Irish 
Americans were the principal racial element. The chil- 
dren were questioned on their attitude toward Ger- 
mans, Irish, Jews, Italians and Negroes. No indication 
was given in the questionnaire that the pupils’ rela- 
tions with Jewish children were the prime concern of 
the investigator. 
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An analysis of the 46 statements of attitude, of which 
the test consisted, brought to light some highly signifi- 
cant facts. The relative proportion of Jews in the neigh- 
borhood was not significant in affecting the attitude of 
the Catholic children. However, the two schools that 
were in areas where Jews and Catholics were about 
evenly divided, and one where Jews outnumbered 
Catholics, furnished the largest number of children hav- 
ing close personal friends among Jewish children. Less 
than half these Catholic children indicated that they 
had Jewish friends. The proportion was still lower in 
areas where Catholics predominate. Unfriendly feel- 
ings and prejudiced evaluations varied inversely with 
the extent of their associations with Jewish children. 
A partial exception to this general tendency, however, 
was seen in the fact that among the entire group, those 
with the highest scores in the most tolerant group and 
those with the lowest scores in the least tolerant group 
had the least contact with Jews. 

Of the 737 Catholic boys and girls tested, 405 ex- 
pressed a liking for Jews, 245 a dislike and 87 failed to 
answer. The over-all conclusion is that the children 
tended to evaluate the Jewish children with whom they 
came in contact in their neighborhood 


not as individual persons but as members of a 
group to which they apply a catalog of character- 
istics, habits, and traits which are commonly as- 
cribed to the Jewish group. The data warrant the 
statement that these children formed their valua- 
tions of Jews with reference to the extrinsic quali- 
ties of persons, to the neglect of those which are 
intrinsic to the human personality. 


Limited as it is in its scope, the survey of Sister Mary 
Jeanine is nevertheless a significant contribution to the 
solution of a pressing problem. A concluding remark 
that “very few comments [of the children] indicated the 
application of Catholic teaching regarding social rela- 
tions” may suggest some remedies to be applied in 
Catholic classrooms and pulpits. 

The survey may also offer a pattern for similar studies 
to be undertaken on a wider scale in other parts of the 
country. Ground-breaking work in this field has already 
been undertaken by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. One of their projects was the sponsoring 
of a book entitled Intergroup Relations in Teaching 
Materials. The conclusions of this book are summarized 
in a pamphlet published by the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., Prejudice in Textbooks. A positive program of 
study for the solution of the problem of intergroup 
understanding is offered by Profs. J. D. Redden and 
F. A. Ryan of Fordham University’s School of Educa- 
tion in their recent Intercultural Education (Bruce, 
1951. 180 p. $3). 

In seeking a solution to this problem perhaps Catho- 
lics should emphasize more than they do our Jewish 
heritage. Pius XI, when he stated that “we are all spir- 
itually Semites,” was only re-echoing St. Paul to the 
Romans when he warned them of the dangers of anti- 
semitism, and concluded: “For if God has not spared 
the natural branches, perhaps he may not spare thee 
either” (Rom. 11:21). Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 
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The American novel 
through fifty years 


XIII. John Steinbeck 





John S. Kennedy 





John Steinbeck is generally regarded as the most versa- 
tile of contemporary American fiction artists. During 
the first decade (1929-1939) of his fame, he published 
ten books, and it was only in the last of these that he 
returned to a previous mood and manner. There have 
been other repetitions since. But his first nine works 
were markedly different one from another in matter, 
tone and style. He shifted sharply and easily from cos- 
tume drama to lyric fantasy to knockabout farce to 
abrasive naturalism, proving that he could do credit- 
ably well in a number of fictional forms, even if in none 
did he demonstrate mastery and finesse. 

But though his books might show contrast in form 
and pace and diction, they inevitably had certain things 
in common. For example, binding together the now 
rather extensive body of novels, short stories, sketches 
and plays, is the California setting, and specifically the 
Salinas Valley setting, of most of his narratives. 

Steinbeck was born in Salinas February 27, 1902 of 
German-Irish-Yankee stock, his father being treasurer 
of Monterey County and his mother a school teacher. 
After graduating from the Salinas high school, he went 
intermittently to Stanford University, but his educa- 
tion for his career as a novelist was chiefly gathered in 
a series of jobs as agricultural worker, laboratory assis- 
tant and manual laborer. He broke into print as a con- 
tributor to the Salinas high-school paper and, after 
leaving Stanford, came East and worked as a newspaper 
reporter in New York and at various odd jobs. It was 
only after his return to California, while still in his mid- 
dle twenties, that he wrote his first book, Cup of Gold 
(1929), an historical romance about Sir Henry Morgan, 
the English pirate. His second book, The Pastures of 
Heaven (1932), introduced his favorite California set- 
ting. 

Far more important than the common scene is the 
common theme. Something of the sort is discernible, of 
course, in the output of any writer, however many- 
sided. The common theme in Steinbeck may be called 
“reverence for life.” At least, the student of his work as 
a whole easily discovers this concern running through 
it. To judge the worth of the idea, one must know what 
Steinbeck means by life, and it will be the chief concern 
of these paragraphs to try to find out. But first, it may 
be observed that Steinbeck’s preoccupation with life 
and living is chiefly responsible for his popularity and 
influence. 

Dozens of his contemporaries write consistently bet- 
ter than he, with greater subtlety and polish, greater 
depth and force. He can produce pages of beauty and 
impact, preceded and followed by pages of sheer trash. 
He can be sensitive and true for a chapter, then embar- 
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rassingly sentimental and cheaply trite. He can write 
dialog with authenticity and bite, and go on to more 
dialog which is rhetorical mush. He can juxtapose pene- 
trating analysis of human feeling and painfully artificial 
fabrication. In short, he has at least as many faults as 
he has felicities in his talent. 

Still, he has won both critical and popular acclaim, 
largely, it would appear, because he is, within limits, 
an affirmative writer. So many novelists in the ’thirties 
and "forties have followed Hemingway’s example of 
necrophilia. Their violent narratives have culminated 
in death—quick, arbitrary, grim and final extinction, a 
reflection and a propagator of bleak despair with mean- 
ingless overtones of defiance. Others have been fastidi- 
ous chroniclers of small but fatal futilities, arguing that 
life amounts to no more than a steady series of defeats 
which may be individually no more than pinpricks but 
which add up to slow, unavoidable bleeding to death. 

Steinbeck is different. He does not fit into any of the 
categories of the negativism prevalent in this age’s fic- 
tion. He is no Pollyanna—far from it. He depicts human 
existence as conflict, unremitting and often savage bat- 
tle. But he suggests that life is worth living, baffling and 
cruel though it be. And his strongest characters, like Ma 
Joad, have an irrepressible will to live, even under the 
most heartbreakingly adverse conditions. They are re- 
sourceful and indomitable when the whole world is 
against them and apparently bent on their extermina- 
tion. In a time when the prevalent note in creative litera- 
ture has been that of despondency and abandonment 
to a fate armed with sledge hammer or scalpel, Stein- 
beck’s assertion of the resiliency and tough durability 
of life has set him off from the generality. 

Moreover, his prepossession with life rather than with 
ideologies has made it impossible to pigeonhole him 
politically, which is not true of many another novelist. 

He did run afoul of the critical habit, prevalent in 
the ’thirties and early ‘forties, that rated authors princi- 
pally, if not exclusively, on the political bias their work 
showed or might be tortured into showing, or the politi- 
cal capital which partisans might make of it. Thus The 
Grapes of Wrath (1939) was attacked by conservatives 
as out-and-out Communist propaganda. It was nothing 
of the sort, even if Communists did use its stark picture 
of the plight of the dispossessed as evidence of the 
crimes and the certain collapse of capitalism. 

Steinbeck had clearly demonstrated his critical 
awareness of the bad features of the Communist men- 
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tality and methods in an earlier novel, In Dubious Bat- 
tle (1936), which dealt with an abortive strike by mi- 
grant fruit pickers. Mac, the veteran Communist who 
organizes the strike, voices the familiar propaganda 
about the Communists’ love for all workers and their 
disinterested toil to assure to every last mortal a life 
worthy of a man. The appeal which communism makes 
to the unorientated and destitute by manifestly doing 
something while no help for the suffering comes from 
any other quarter, is forcefully depicted. But Doc, the 
character who, it is clear, speaks for Steinbeck, debunks 
the legend of the Communists’ altruistic humanitarian- 
ism; and the Party’s cold-blooded exploitation of misery, 
as well as its callous use of the most despicable means 
to its power-seeking ends, is graphically shown. Stein- 
beck evidently rejected communism because commu- 
nism throttled life. 

But it was not very long until Steinbeck was under 
fire for precisely the opposite reason and was being 
styled a sort of crypto-Nazi. This happened when The 
Moon Is Down was published as a novel and produced 
as a play in 1942. The United States was then at war, 
and the Axis tide was still running strong. Steinbeck 
was writing of occupied Norway (he had visited the 
country a few years before), and his Nazi characters 
emerged as something like human beings, by no means 
admirable, but by no means demoniac either. For not 
making them intrinsically and uniformly monstrous, at 
a time when some of our most celebrated writers were 
trying to whip Americans up to a frenzy of indiscrimi- 
nate hatred, Steinbeck was pilloried. 

The allegations first of Communist, then of Nazi, 
sympathies could lead one to believe that there might 
be a certain paradoxical justification for such seemingly 
contradictory charges. Communism and nazism have 
in common a commitment to a kind of collectivism, 
though they differ as to the auspices under which it 
should be conducted. Was Steinbeck in favor of some 
sort of collectivism? It is plain from his books that he 
does not favor the familiar forms of economic or politi- 
cal collectivism, be they controlled by foreign dictators 
or native capitalists. He hits hard, for example, at that 
centralization which would make of American agricul- 
ture no more than a mass-production scheme for the 
aggrandizement of urban shareholders. And he does 
so precisely because life is demeaned and quenched in 
the process. 

In The Grapes of Wrath he has a tenant farmer say 
something which, in a way, echoes Pope Leo XIII’s 
teaching on property in his encyclical letter On the 
Condition of the Working Classes: 


If a man owns a little property, that property is 
him, it’s part of him, and it’s like him. If ‘a Ae 
property only so he can walk on it and handle it and 
be sad when it isn’t doing well, and feel fine when 
the rain falls on it, that property is him, and some 
ways he’s bigger because he owns it . . . But let a 
man get property he doesn’t see, or can’t take time 
to get his fingers in, or can’t be there to walk on 
it—why, then property is the man ... stronger than 
he is. And he is small, not big. Only his possessions 
are big. 
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Steinbeck is here emphasizing the natural bond be- 
tween life and productive property, the need that man 
has of a bit of earth to give him sustenance and dignity. 
He had touched on this earlier, in Of Mice and Men 
(1937), in which Candy says: “Everybody wants a 
little bit of land, not much. Jus’ som’thin’ that was his, 
Som’thin’ he could live on and there couldn’t nobody 
throw him off of it. I never had none. I planted crops 
for damn near ever’body in this State, but they wasn’t 
my crops, and when I harvested ’em, it wasn’t none of 
my harvest.” 

But later in The Grapes of Wrath Steinbeck seems to 
approve and recommend collectivism of a different sort, 
a collectivism which, according to him, would foster, 
rather than crush, life. The Okies have had their homes 
and small patches of earth snatched away from them by 
the insatiable behemoth of big-scale agriculture. What 
is wrong with this, it is suggested, is not the pooling of 
hundreds of family-size farms, but the fact of the re- 
mote ownership of the amalgam. “Is a tractor bad? Is 
the power that turns the long furrows wrong? If this 
tractor were ours it would be good—not mine but ours. 
If our tractor turned the long furrows of our land, it 
would be good. Not my land, but ours.” And there is 
much more in the same vein, rather muzzily urging a 
sort of popularly chosen and popularly controlled 
socialism. 

This idea is not to be dismissed out of hand as absurd 
or pernicious. The social character of property, the 
legitimacy and desirability of social ownership of what 
is indispensable to the common good, the incomparable 
value and profoundly Christian character of voluntary 
cooperation and joint endeavor—these are not being 
called into question. But Steinbeck means something 
more, something different. Just here we are coming to 
grips with the central point in Steinbeck’s concept of 
life: namely, that its fullness is found only in the group 
and never in the individual. Permeating his works is 
this idea, which is the very heart of his philosophy of 
life: that the concrete person is in himself nothing, 
whereas the abstraction “humanity” is all. 

It might be said that Steinbeck is doing no more than 
asserting the solidarity of the human race, the continu- 
ity and interdependence of the species, the indubitable 
fact that all men are brothers and members one of an- 
other, or referring to the workings of mob psychology. 
But it is none of these things that he is getting at. 
Rather, he is ever more strongly affirming that, in the 
last analysis, man has no individual identity, that the 
human person as such, distinct from all others, does not 
in fact exist. This idea may well be reaction against the 
unbridled, atomistic individualism which, as his books 
indicate, Steinbeck recognizes as having been disastrous 
for mankind. But he has swung to the opposite extreme, 
depriving the individual of initiative, responsibility, 
value and even being, and making him no more than 
a cell in a monstrosity called “group-man” or an aspect 
of a pseudo-mystical entity called the “great big soul.” 
It is the “great big soul” that is, according to Steinbeck, 
life. 

Indeed, he goes further than blotting out the bound- 
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aries of personality which mark off one man from an- 
other. He declares that for man to be whole, he must 
be indistinguishably at one with all that exists. Casy, 
in The Grapes of Wrath, says, “There was the hills, an’ 
there was me, an’ we wasn’t separate no more. We was 
one thing. An’ that one thing was holy.” Here again, one 
might dismiss objections on the ground that all that 
exists, whether organic or inorganic, is interrelated and 
should be in harmony. Perfectly true, but Steinbeck is 
nowhere clear as to the essential, qualitative difference 
between man and the rest of earthly beings. 

This can be plainly seen in what Edmund Wilson has 
called Steinbeck’s “animalizing tendency.” Wilson says 
that “constant in Mr. Steinbeck is his preoccupation 
with biology” and points out “his tendency in his stories 
to present life in animal terms.” Another critic, Alfred 
Kazin, says that Steinbeck approaches “the modern so- 
cial struggle as a tragicomedy of animal instincts.” It is 
illuminating to go through one after another of Stein- 
beck’s works and note the frequently stated parallels 
between animals and men. In its most blatant and hide- 
ous form, this can be seen in the short story The Snake. 
In Of Mice and Men, the shooting of a decrepit old dog 
and the shooting of a decrepit old man are linked. In 
In Dubious Battle, the killing of a dog and the killing of 
a Negro are similarly linked, as are dogs fighting and 
men fighting, the slaughtering of men and the slaughter- 
ing of sheep. In The Grapes of Wrath, there is the same 
pairing of behavior and treatment between dogs and 
men, horses and men, and other forms of animal life 
and men. Examples could be cited from book after 
book, but the foregoing are enough to give substance to 
the statement that habitually and characteristically 
Steinbeck sets human conduct and animal conduct side 
by side, on the same level, not simply as commentaries 
one on the other but as indications of the same nature 
in the two apparently disparate sorts of creature. 

Man is, of course, an animal. But he is an animal with 


a difference. He is a rational animal, a moral animal. 
Steinbeck seems to agree to man’s rationality when he 
says, in The Grapes of Wrath, “Fear the time when 
Manself will not suffer and die for a concept; for this 
one quality is the foundation of Manself.” And yet he 
incessantly presents man as a creature, indeed a cap- 
tive, of instincts and appetites only, blindly desiring 
and striving, not reasoning, judging, choosing but auto- 
matically responding to impulses and attractions. 

As for man’s being moral, Doc (who, to repeat, is 
Steinbeck’s spokesman in In Dubious Battle) says: “My 
senses aren't above reproach, but they're all I have... 
I don’t want to put on the blinders of ‘good’ and ‘bad,’ 
and limit my vision.” In The Grapes of Wrath, Casy 
says of sexual promiscuity: “Maybe it ain’t a sin. Maybe 
it’s just the way folks is .. . There ain’t no sin and there 
ain't no virtue. There’s just stuff people do. It’s all part 
of the same thing.” Pa Joad echoes this with: “A fella 
got to do what he got to do.” And Ma Joad says: “What 
people does is right to do.” What counts, what alone 
matters, is life, its preservation, its transmission. 

This is the irony of John Steinbeck’s work: that, in 
his concern for Manself and Life, he has dissolved both 
for want of exact knowledge of what they are. He would 
affirm the dignity of man, yet he deals that dignity a 
shattering blow by denying man the personality which 
alone confers dignity, the attributes of sovereign intel- 
lect and unforced free will which alone make him more 
than the beasts that perish. He would extol Life and 
win it reverence, yet he strips it of whatever differenti- 
ates it from mere biological existence. Still, over and 
over again in Steinbeck’s writing, there are crude inti- 
mations of something beyond what, when he is being 
definitive, he sets as the terms of man’s being. One could 
wish that the novelist would rigorously examine these, 
for it is only from apprehension and appreciation of 
them that there can-come the clarity and strength which 
his work lacks. 











How to cope with “dope,” etc. 





A DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS 


on Historical Principles 





Edited by Mitford M. Mathews. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 2 Vols. 1946 
p. $50 


When a magazine editorially suggests 
that a statesman is trying “to dope the 
nation with optimistic words,” the 
reader is apt to identify the editor as 
an American rather given to slang. And 
indeed the American College Diction- 
ary (Random House, 1949) and Funk 
and Wagnall’s New Standard Dic- 
tionary (1945) brand the use of the 
word dope in this sense as slang. Since 
the phrase just quoted was used in a 
serious editorial in the London Tablet 
for May 29, 1915, however, (the 
statesman in question being Prime 
Minister Herbert Asquith), the charge 
of using slang may seem a bit prema- 


ture. The new Dictionary of American- 
isms is more lenient, and lists this use 
of dope without adverse classification. 

The above slight piece of research 
is cited, not as an introduction to a 
scholarly review of the Dictionary of 
Americanisms, but as an illustration of 
the problems that the editor must have 
had to cope with in the course of his 
work, 

It is not easy to find a really satis- 
factory approach to reviewing a work 
like this dictionary. The bemused re- 
viewer thumbs its pages, wandering 
in a blissful haze from stogy, by way 
of Conestoga Wagon and Coney 
Island, to coonskin cap—which is here 
illustrated, barred tail and all. Mean- 
while the review is not even begun. 
The difficulty is to know, in the midst 
of such plenty, where to begin. 

The Dictionary of American English, 
which the University of Chicago pub- 
lished between 1925 and 1944, is a 
record of American speech, i.e., of 
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words and phrases actually used in 
America, whatever their country of 
origin. The present Dictionary of 
Americanisms is meant to single out 
words and expressions and usages that 
have actually originated in this coun- 
try. Its editor had the invaluable ex- 
perience of working for nineteen years 
with Sir William Craigie on the Dic- 
tionary of American English. 

With the British colonization of 
North America a new era in the history 
of the English language began. New 
things, new scenes, new situations 
called for new words, or the new use 
of old words. The language acquired 
words like wigwam, wampum, toma- 
hawk, raccoon, opposum, hominy. 
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Like their English ancestors before 
them, Americans took their new words 
wherever they found them, from 
THE Indians, French, Dutch, Spaniards. 
Thus they picked up portage, bayou, 
stoop, sauerkraut. 

New ways of government called for 
FATHER state house, selectmen, caucus, con- 
gressional—not to mention log-rolling, 
wire-pulling and pork barrel. Sports 
SCOTT and pastimes gave us bork up the 
wrong tree, two strikes on him, thrown 
for a loss, behind the eight-ball and 

sixty-four-dollar question. 


Pamphlets To page through the two volumes of 


the Dictionary of Americanisms is to 

















































catch glimpses of American history. 
for Dark and Bloody Ground, Forty- 
Individual Reading niners, Molly Maguires, Populism, Bull 
¥ Z Moose, Black Codes, Draft Riots and 
Discussion Clubs Tammany—all have their memories, 
Classroom Use though many of these phrases are 
Pamphlet Racks fading out of the popular language. 
Recent history is filling their places, 
Father Scott’s pamphlets explain however, with New Deal, isolationist, 
fundamental Catholic doctrines boon-doggle, ete. 
Let this review end on a pleasing 
coincidence. Some years ago the re- 


DEFENSE OF THE FAITH viewer read in an English magazine 
SET that the first Americanism to raise 

by Martin Scott, S.J. editorial eyebrows in England was the 
word belittle, a word that Thomas 

Catholicism, Preserver Jefferson’s contemporaries regarded as 


peculiar to him, if not actually invented 
by him. Upon looking it up in the 
Have You a God? Dictionary of Americanisms, he no- 
’ ticed that one of the citations for the 
Prove There's a Soul modern use of the word was from the 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, April 24, 1944 issue of AMERICA. 
John CHARLES KEENAN 


They Said He Blasphemed 
Hundreds of Churches 


Science Helps the Church THE SACRED HEART, 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


of Christianity 


Remedy for our ills 








No Pope Can Be Wrong 

This Is M By Arthur R. McGratty, S.J. Benziger. 
ceetiaaaditciaias 8306p. $3.50 

God Forgives Sins 


Divorce Is a Disease MARY’S IMMACULATE HEART 








By John F. Murphy. Bruce. 127p. 


15¢ each $2.50 
Cask ia ery — for “Devotion to the Sacred Heart,” Pope 
elect Pius XI pointed out, “is the very epit- 


ome of our religion and opens the 
way to a more perfect life.” Now an 
epitome is not an emotion—though 





Discount on bulk orders the truths at the core of the Creed are, 
10% on 10 to 49 copies of course, calculated to evoke a re- 
20% on 50 to 99 copies sponse that involves also our affections. 
30% on 100 er more copies Devotion to the Sacred Heart is not a 


series of pious practices making an ap- 
peal merely to those leisured little souls 
described, at least on the Continent, 
AMERICA PRE be as “devout.” Rather, the cultus of the 
Sacred Heart is as solid and as central 
Grand Central Terminal Building in Catholicism as the Incarnation. In- 

New York 17,N.Y. deed, the devotion only emphasizes 
the fact and the implications of the In- 
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carnation, and hence can merit Pius 
XI’s description as “the very epitome 
of our religion.” 

There has been a manifest need of a 
solid but popular book, preferably by 
an American author, setting forth the 
meaning and history of the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. Father McGrat- 
ty’s book fills that need superbly. 

As one of the sixty National Direc. 
tors of the world-wide Leagues of the 
Sacred Heart, Father McGratty is the 
representative in America of the mass 
movement of 40 million members of 
the Apostleship of Prayer organized in 
1,300 dioceses in all quarters of the 
globe. His intimate and authoritative 
acquaintance with the devotion is, 
therefore, obvious. In addition, he is 
a skilled writer, fixing the reader’s at- 
tention as he unrolls the panorama of 
Divine Providence summoning stum- 
bling mankind back to the harbor of 
God’s forgotten Heart. 

Father Murphy’s Mary’s Immaculate 
Heart is a valuable and succinct ac- 
count, offering an historical conspectus 
and a theological analysis of a devo- 
tion that reveals Our Lady’s place in 
Catholic doctrine and living. 

These two Hearts, holding the hope 
of humanity, claim by regal right the 
courtesy of study on the part of every 
educated Catholic. These two books 
are a good place to start. 

Epwarp Dvrr, S.J. 





THE WORD 











“My house is a house of prayer; and 
you have made it a den of thieves 
(Luke 19:46, IX Sunday after Pente- 
cost). 

I stopped to look at a jewelry store 
window. There was the usual, taste- 
fully arranged assortment of diamonds, 
wedding bands and silver dinner ware. 
But what had caught my eye was a 
discreet notice in the midst of all this 
merchandise. The large letters at the 
top of the notice said coyly: “Do white 
elephants walk in your dreams? If so, 
come in and see us. We'll chase them 
away!” The rest of it was a lot of over- 
done sympathy for the poor young 
prospective bride who could not sleep 
at night thinking of the monstrosities 
she might get as wedding gifts. 

The jeweler’s idea, of course, was to 
direct the taste of all the bride’s pros- 
pective benefactors. For a slight fee, 
knowing just what the bride wanted, 
he would see to it that anyone who 
bought gifts for her got the right color, 
pattern and design. In the meantime 
the bride was expected to cooperate 
with the company and steer all her 
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relatives and friends to this same shop. 

Now we have all been unpleasantly 
aware of the commercial bonanza some 
people have tried to make of Christ- 
mas, Easter, Hallowe’en and St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. But for me at least this 
commercial wedding-gift scheme was 
a completely new twist. It seemed to 
assume that a young woman entering 
the married state could have no more 
serious duty than the tasteful selection 
of accoutrements for a new apartment. 
I could see how easily she might come 
to think of a wedding as a social event 
for the display of white lace gowns, 
topped off by the presentation of a 
roomful of jackpot prizes wrapped in 
white. She might forget it is really a 
holy moment when she receives sacra- 
mental grace to strengthen her for the 
harrowing duties of a new life. 

I am sure Our Lord had something 
similar in mind when he went up into 
the Temple and drove out those who 
were buying and selling there. The 
actual buying and selling did not anger 
Him so much as its encroachment upon 
the worship of God. He drove them out 
because commercial activity has a way 
of growing. It can grow out of the 
marketplace and gradually take over 
the whole temple. 

These unscrupulous commercialists, 
the type Our Lord was angry with, 
perhaps because they have no deep 
faith in the holy things they are trading 
on, soon begin to sell us meaningless 
gifts for holy occasions. So we end up 
with cute black and red dogs and 
chocolate bunnies as symbols of the 
birth and resurrection of the Son of 
God. And God has been pushed out 
of His temple. 

Perhaps the best way to live the les- 
son of this Sunday’s gospel is to take a 
look into our own minds and hearts. 
There is a temple there too, a segre- 
gated place for the worship of God and 
respect for holy things. Let’s take a 
long inner look and make sure all the 
holy things like matrimony and Christ- 
mas are remembered and considered 
first for their sacred meaning. Let’s 
clear the commercialism out of the 
temple of our own minds. If we could 
all manage this, perhaps the young 
bride herself might enter the married 
state more thoughtfully and become a 
stronger and happier mother and wife. 
Perhaps, too, the rest of us might assist 
at the wedding Mass with prayers for 
the young couple that will prove more 
valuable than the ribbon-wrapped gifts 
we bring. §Danret Focarty, S.J. 





REv. JoHN S. KENNEDy, of the Hart- 
ford diocese, is associate editor of 
the Catholic Transcript, and 
author of a weekly book column 
syndicated by the NCWC news 
service. 
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STRANGERS ON A TRAIN finds di- 
rector Alfred Hitchcock returning, 
after several far from successful efforts 
to make movies with significance, to 
his old standby, the suspense melo- 
drama which has no other purpose 
than to keep the audience on the edge 
of its seat. He is concerned here with 
a macabre variation on the perfect 
murder theme. A plausible young psy- 
chopath (Robert Walker), who wants 
to eliminate his wealthy father, rea- 
sons that if two people with motives 
for murder exchanged victims, each one 
thus killing a stranger, they would very 
probably get away with the crimes. He 
broaches this scheme to an amateur 
tennis champion (Farley Granger), 
who looks like a possible partner in 
crime because he has a small-town 
tramp of a wife (Laura Elliott) stand- 
ing in the way of his marrying a sena- 
tor’s daughter (Ruth Roman). Not un- 
naturally the athlete dismisses the prop- 
osition as the ravings of a harmless 
drunk. Later on it assumes a hideous 
reality when the “drunk” reappears 
with proof that he has disposed of the 
superfluous wife and demanding that 
his unwitting partner carry out his side 
of the lethal bargain or find himself 
framed for the first murder. Hitchcock 
succeeds in making the young man’s 
nightmarish situation seem frighten- 
ingly real and also in injecting suspense 
and terror into everything from a ten- 
nis match to a runaway carrousel. He 
is, however, unable to conceal the ba- 
sic tawdryness of his materials—like try- 
ing to palm off the opportunistic tennis 
player as a sympathetic character—or 
the fact that his cast is rarely more 
than adequate. (Warner) 


HARD, FAST AND BEAUTIFUL sets 
out to demonstrate what crimes can be 
committed in the name of amateur ten- 
nis. Its exhibit A is a very young, very 
talented and almost incredibly naive 
tennis prodigy (Sally Forrest) who 
wins the National championship in her 
second year of competition. Accom- 
panying the girl on her triumphs is her 
ambitious mother (Claire Trevor) who 
has a genius for promoting expensive 
clothes, deluxe, all-expenses-paid tours 
of Europe and other requisites for liv- 
ing in the style to which she is not 
accustomed as well as for keeping her 
daughter from recognizing the dishon- 
esty of her schemes. Though Mama 
eventually gets her long overdue come- 
uppance, the picture is rather off the 
mark as an exposé—it is not the profi- 
teering of individual players but rather 
the hypocrisy of the rules governing 
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NEWMAN 


By J. LEWIS MAY 


There are many biographies, studies 
and appreciations of Cardinal New- 
man. This work, however, differs 
from the usual biography which 
merely records dates and names and 
facts. The author “has succeeded in 
capturing the spiritual essence of 
Cardinal Newman in a simple struc- 
ture of words. His book, therefore, 
not only informs: it illuminates. 
With a style whose lucid perfection 
is cousin to the urbanity of New- 
man’s, he has presented this ascetic, 
this visionary . . . Delicate insight 
and skillful story-telling combine to 
show the means whereby he stored 
his mind and trained his faculties, 
the influences that moulded his will 
and shaped his sympathies.”—The 
Catholic Booklover $3.25 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 


Westminster, Maryland 
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LOYOLA COLLEGE 


BALTIMORE 


A Jesuit Institution 


| Paticv en COLLEGE is about to complete one hundred years of educational 
service. The College is a four-year Liberal Arts College offering majors in the 
Sciences, in History, English, Classics, Economics, Political Science, Accounting, 
and Business. Excellent boarding accom modations are available in the immediate 


vicinity. The suburban campus is conveniently located. 





Alabama 


SPRING HILL COLLEGE 
Spring Hill Station, Mobile 


California 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
W. 80 & Loyola Bivd., Los Angeles 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco 17 
UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA 
Santa Clara 
BELLARMINE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Emory at Elm, San Jose 11 
LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
1901 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles 6 
ST. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
2130 Fulton St., San Francisco 17 


Colorado 
REGIS COLLEGE 
W. 50th Ave. & Lowell Blvd., Denver 11 


REGIS HIGH SCHOOL 
W. 50th Ave. & Lowell Blvd., Denver 11 


Connecticut 

FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield 

a COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
airfi 


Florida 


JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
Florida Ave. & Madison St., Tampa 1 


Illinois 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26 
LOYOLA ACADEMY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26 
ST. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
1076 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8 


Louisiana 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 

6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 15 
JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 

4133 Banks St., New Orleans 19 
ST. JOHN’S HIGH SCHOOL 

923 Jordan St., Shreveport 15 


Maine 
seers HIGH SCHOOL 
Portland 


Maryland 
LOYOLA COLLEGE 
4501 N. Charles St., Baltimore 10 
GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Garrett Park 
LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
Blakefield, Towson 4 


Jesuit colleges, universities and secondary schools in the United States 


Massachusetts 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
University Heights, Chestnut Hill 67 
HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 
Worcester 3 
BOSTON COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
761 Harrison Ave., Boston 18 
CRANWELL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
426 Lee Rd., Lenox 


Michigan 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
McNichols Rd. at Livernois, Detrot 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT HIGH * SCHOOL 
8400 S. Cambridge at Cherrylawn, Detroit 21 


Missouri 
ROCKHURST COLLEGE 
5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4 
“. xe gag hy! 
221 N. Grand Bivd., St. Louis 8 
ROCKHURST HIGH “SCHOOL 
5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY ae SCHOOL 
4970 Oakland Blvd., St. Louis 


Nebraska 

THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 
25th & California Sts., Omaha 2 

THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
25th & California Sts., Omaha 2 


New Jersey 

ST. PETER’S COLLEGE 
2645 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6 

ST. PETER’S COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
144 Grand St., Jersey City 2 


New York 
CANISIUS COLLEGE 
Main 8t. & Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
Fordham Rd., New York 58 
LE MOYNE COLLEGE 
Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 3 
me yt tg mene SCHOOL 
150 Carroll St., Brooklyn 
CANISIUS HIGH soos. 
1180 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 9 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Fordham University, New York 58 
LOYOLA SCHOOL 
980 Park Ave., New York 28 
REGIS HIGH SCHOOL 
55 East 84th St., New York 28 
XAVIER HIGH SCHO OL 
30 West 16th St., New York 11 


Ohio 
JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 


Pennsylvania 


* a COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 


Texas 


Washington 


In its Evening Sessions, Loyola College of- 
fers Bachelor Degree programs in Social 
Sciences and Business Subjects. In its Grad- 
uate Division, Loyola College offers courses 
leading to the Master’s Degree in Education. 


For Information Write 


Admissions Officer, 
Loyola College, 
4501 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore 10, Md. 








University Heights, Cleveland 1 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
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8T. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 

1911 West 30th St., Cleveland 18 
ST. XAVIER HIGH SCHOOL 

635 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 

54th & City Line Ave., Philadelphia 81 
UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON 

338 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 3 
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SCRANTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
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Washington, D. C. 

pag iat UNIVERSITY 
Washingto 

GONZAGA a SCHOOL 
19 Eye St., N.W. 


Wisconsin 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
615 N. 11th St., Milwaukee 3 

CAMPION JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
Residential High School for Boys, 
Prairie du Chien 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY ite SCHOOL 
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amateur tennis which needs to be aired 
-and as drama for adults it is decided- 
ly overwrought. Ida Lupino’s direction, 
when it is not working too hard to prove 
a point, is rather effective and the ten- 
nis sequences are well staged and sur- 
prisingly exciting. (Filmakers—RKO) 


EXCUSE MY DUST is an amiably 
wacky Technicolor musical comedy 
which is considerably more tolerable 
for family nonmembers of the Red 
Skelton fan club than most of his recent 
vehicles. The period is 1895 and the 
approach is definitely tongue-in-cheek. 
It not only casts Skelton as the unsung 
inventor of automobiles but also intro- 
duces into the story the unsung origina- 
tor of jazz and such apocryphal items 
as 1915 bathing suits and 1950 danc- 
ing (by Sally Forrest) and singing (by 
Monica Lewis). Whatever the merits 
of the film’s broad burlesque style, it 
finally accommodates a slap-stick cross- 
country auto race which is very nearly 
worth the price of admission. (MGM) 


THE PROWLER is an extremely 
sordid melodrama about a faithless 
wife (Evelyn Keyes), a homicidal cop 
(Van Heflin) and their losing race 
with retributive justice. A variety of 
pictures, notably Double Indemnity, 
have established that worthwhile 
movies can be made from unsavory 
materials. This one, however, flounders 
under a very complicated and incredi- 
ble plot. The efforts to make it seem 
half-way plausible have the effect also 
of making the decent secondary char- 
acters seem like fools, necessitate the 
tasteless laboring of such squalid plot 
gimmicks as the leading lady’s prema- 
ture pregnancy and in general make 
the picture well-nigh intolerable. 
(United Artists) Morra WALSH 





THEATHE 


SEVENTEEN, as most parents who 
have survived the ordeal of a son reach- 
ing that age will agree, is the most 
exasperating year in the period when 
a boy is changing from child to man. 
He clomps through the house like a 
bull elephant, his big feet occupy all 
the available floor space in the room 
in which he happens to be and he eats 
like a horse. His voice, unpredictably 
changing from the squeak of a piccolo 
to the croak of a tuba, keeps his moth- 
er’s nerves on edge and may drive his 
father to drink. 

His emotional vagaries are even 
more disturbing. One day he is an 
ascetic, the next a crusader for lost 
causes, and the third strangely de- 
pressed by the fall of a sparrow. His in- 











terest suddenly shifts from batting aver- 
ages to such abstruse subjects as geo- 
politics and the fate of nations, on 
which he pontificates with the authority 
of half a dozen popes, while remaining 
pathetically incompetent in such small 
matters as keeping his shoes laced or 
closing a door without jarring the 
hinges loose. He daydreams at the 
table, hardly touching his plate, and 
his mother, forgetting that he has 
wolfed four sandwiches between meals, 
fears he is ill. 

Sometime during the year he is al- 
most certain to come down with an 
attack of love, a malady which, wheth- 
er its symptoms appear at seventeen 
or seventy, causes loss of appetite, lapse 
of memory and other physiological and 
emotional disorders. The musical com- 
edy at The Broadhurst, produced by 
Milton Berle, Sammy Lambert and 
Bernie Foyer, is a story of teen-age 
love, based on a novel by Booth Tark- 
ington. The production was staged and 
lighted by Hassard Short, directed by 
Richard Whorf. Dania Krupska ar- 
ranged the dances. Walter Kent wrote 
the unimpressive score and Kim Gan- 
non contributed the lyrics for the songs 
hardly anybody will remember. Stew- 
art Chaney designed the sets. 

Sally Benson, who converted the 
novel into a stage story, has done a 
commendable writing job. Her char- 
acters are authentic portraits of the 
youngsters we know and of the parents 
(we hope) we are. While the story is 
humorous, it is also rich in understand- 
ing and sympathy, with more than a 
touch of compassion. For the teen-age 
boy who keeps a family in turmoil is 
potentially the soldier who offers his 
life in Flanders’ mud or the volcanic 
ash of far-flung Pacific islands for his 
country’s security and the freedom of 
alien peoples. 

A company of refreshingly youthful 
actors, with a few seasoned troupers 
for ballast, interpret the story with skill 
and fidelity to the spirit of the script. 
Kenneth Nelson, in the leading role, 
and Ann Crowley, the girl he is en- 
amored of, handle their assignments 
with the facility of veteran stagers. 
Doris Dalton, Frank Albertson and 
King Calder are natural as life as irri- 
tated parents. Maurice Ellis is per- 
suasive as an unemotional handy man, 
and Alonzo Bosan, as his father, is 
quaintly comical as a maverick Negro 
who just happens to be passing. When 
Mr. Nelson, Mr. Ellis and Mr. Bosan 
sing I Could Get Married Today they 
stop the show. 

While Seventeen can hardly be in- 
cluded in the category of significant 
drama—wait, perhaps it can. A comedy 
that mirrors the teen-age tensions that 
upset families in each generation will 
not quickly lose its appeal. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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ACCOMMODATIONS for a few boarders 
on farm. All good home cooking. One mile 
to church and village. Board, $26. Mrs. 
Estelle Higgins, Tivoli, N. Y.; Phone 
Tivoli 194. 


APARTMENT WANTED: In Brooklyn, New 
York. Two Catholic ladies require ground 
floor of Brownstone. Reasonable. Phone: 
PResident 4-2418 or write M2, America, 
70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 


CATHOLIC CATALOGUE—1800 Cath- 
olic Authors and their 4000 ‘Works, 
with Annotations. pp. 232. $1.50. Con- 
tinental Press, Utica, N. Y. 


CHESTERTON, BELLOC AND BARING 
BOOKS. 250 titles available. Free cata- 
logue. Andrew Prosser, 2937 North 
Racine, Chicago, Illinois. 


IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China Linens, Cel- 
tic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 














JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


ST. JOSEPH'S MISSION urgently needs 
a small hospital. The high mortality rate 
among the children of the transient 
Mexican laborers of this country is 
serious. Families are poverty-stricken and 
without medical care. Some living condi- 
tions are deplorable. Help us to save 
lives by sending your donation to Rev. 
R. F. Gillis, St. Joseph’s Mission, Route 
2, Hereford, Texas. 
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Lack of Catholic thinking 


Eprror: In traveling around, I get 
rather frustrated at the wide division 
in Catholic thought on most of the 
problems of importance today. As I see 
this division, it is based on a woeful 
lack of even an elementary knowledge 
of Catholic social and political teach- 
ing on the part of many Catholics—a 
grim commentary on what our high 
schools, colleges and seminaries have 
not done and are not doing. I find 
youth clamoring for guidance and 
restive to enter the battle to bring 
Christian principles to bear on the in- 
justices and distortions in society. 

Thank God for America, even 
though from ill-informed Catholic 
heads-in-the-ground I get much reac- 
tionary criticism of its progressive poli- 
cies, so thoroughly oriented to papal 
social teaching. 


Duluth, Minn. PRIEST 


Who has the real story? 


Eprror: Your “Real China story” (AM. 
6/23) might have considered these 
words of Gen. Wedemeyer: 


Indirectly, the United States 
facilitated the Soviet program in 
the Far East by agreeing at the 
Yalta conference to Russian re-en- 
try into Manchuria, and later by 
withholding aid from the Nation- 
al Government (Annex 135 of 
White Paper on China). 


Wedemeyer also said: 


The economic deterioration and 
the incompetence and corruption 
in the political and military or- 
ganizations in China should be 
considered against an _all-inclu- 
sive background, lest there be dis- 
proportionate emphasis upon de- 
fects... 


Who is being unfair now? 


Kenilworth, Ill. HELEN Coney 


Eprror: In “The real China story” 
you fail to mention many things Gen. 
Wedemeyer said in criticism of Presi- 
dent Truman’s handling of our China 
policy. For example: 

I feel that if we had gone out 
there with economic advisers and 
with military advisers and a lim- 
ited amount of equipment, intel- 
ligently used, that we could have 
stopped the advance of commu- 
nism in China. 

How much of the testimony do your 
editors read, anyway? Or do you just 





pick out those portions which seem to 
fit the position you took at the be- 
ginning? 
MATTHEW F. BL iss 
New York, N. Y. 


(Surely, we did “fail to mention many 
things Gen. Wedemeyer said.” The 
same has been true of the Chiefs of 
Staff, Secretary Acheson and all other 
witnesses. We read all the testimony 
available at the time we went to press. 
We pick out the portions that seem to 
us to show that even the witnesses 
held up—before the hearings—as au- 
thorities for the vastly oversimplified 
version of the “China story” themselves 
contradict it. Fr. Kearney actually 
quoted from the passage cited by our 
correspondent in “MacArthur hearings 
wind up” in our July 7 issue. See p. 
374 for further comment. Ed.) 


For better preaching 


Eprror: I was delighted to read the 
article by John B. Moore (Am. 6/380) 
about preaching in our Catholic 
churches. 

I have been working for the last 
thirteen years in our “Crusade for a 
more Fruitful Preaching and Hearing 
of the Word of God.” Following the 
advice of an American archbishop, we 
are trying above all to interest the 
seminarians, our future priests, in us- 
ing their years of preparation to be- 
come skilled preachers. 

Last year I brought to the Holy 
Father, from seminarians all over the 
country, 874 answers to the Contest 
Question: “Why is the Sunday Morn- 
ing Sermon of Such Vital Importance, 
Well Prepared, at Every Mass, All the 
Year Round?” 

The many excellent answers showed 
the great interest of these enthusiastic 
young clerical students in sound 
preaching. I quote just two: 


1. A Sunday sermon not 
preached or not well prepared is 
a priceless opportunity lost, per- 
haps the only opportunity the 
priest will ever have of enkindl- 
ing in these many souls the love 
for which Christ longs. 

2. Satan never rests. Why then 
should a preacher take a summer 
vacation from his Sunday sermon? 


Let us pray that our seminarians will 
keep up this love for preaching when 
they are out in the field. The faith of 
millions will depend on them. 
H. E. FROELICHER 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
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